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“INDUSTRIALISM IS RIGHTFULLY a menial, of almost miraculous 
cunning but no intelligence”; its sequel is “personal isolation, 
and a fractionation of life functions’; “an aimless industrial 
- system” knows “only self-worship and expansion”; “a predatory 
and decadent capitalism” breaks its people on the wheel “of 
what we are pleased to call civilization”; “our vast industrial 
machine ... is like a Prussianized state which is organized strict- 
ly for war and can never consent to peace.” Let us therefore 
“subordinate industrial processes to the status of slaves, not 
masters”; let us return to “our looms, our handcrafts, our repro- 
ducing stock”—‘“throw out the radio,” “forsake the movies,” and 
renounce industrialism “like a pizen snake.”! Enshrined in such 
statements, the political and economic doctrines of I’ll Take My 
Stand remain outrageously, flamboyantly apparent. Willfully 
provocative, deliberately inflammatory, they drew down upon 
the volume the wrath of contemporary reviewers, who—in- 
fluenced by the New South, the manufacturing North, or Depres- 
sion economics—overlooked or misconstrued the central message 
of the volume. Attacks on the “Stone Age” financial attitudes of 
Pil Take My Stand ranged from H. L. Mencken’s charge that 
the book was “highfalutin dream-stuff” and Stringfellow Barr’s 
complaint that it was an “apotheosis of the hoe” to Coleman 
Hill’s dismissal of it as “an amusing patter-song.”2 Such com- 


1Twelve Southerners, I’ll Take My Stand: The South and the 
Agrarian Tradition, Introduction by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., Biographical 
Essays by Virginia Rock (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 
1977), pp. 15, 148, 197, 151-152, 8, 200, 244, 234, hereafter referred to as 
ITMS. All further references to this volume, cited by page number, are 
to this edition. A succinct account of the genesis of the book may be 
found in Thomas Daniel Young, Gentleman in a Dustcoat: A Biography 
of John Crowe Ransom (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 
1976), pp. 201-215. 


2 Mencken, “The South Astir,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 11 (Jan- 
uary 1935), 58; Barr, “Shall Slavery Come South?” Virginia Quarterly 


mentators, however, ignored the fact, stressed repeatedly by the 
Agrarians,? that the volume was not meant as a blueprint for 
economic policy. It was instead, as its makers continued over 
several decades to maintain, an inquiry into the manner of life 
that they thought was characteristic of the Southern agricultural 
system, a life based on order, leisure, social stability, and the 
concepts of human dignity and independence. It was, in other 
words—or so things now seem—a kind of “Custer’s Last Stand” 
for religious humanism;* and it is within the framework of 
humanistic philosophy that the economic and political recom- 
mendations of I’ll Take My Stand may best be understood.5 


Agrarian humanism has its own distinctive set of features, 
with roots in an imaginative, even visionary, idea of existence 
and with strong esthetic as well as philosophical dimensions. It 
has, in other words, an obvious literary filiation, showing ties 


Review, 6 (October 1930), 488;. Hill, Macon Telegraph, November 27, 1930, 
p. 4, quoted in Virginia Rock, “The Making and Meaning of I’°ll Take My 
Stand: A Study in Utopian-Conservatism,” Diss. Univ. of Minnesota, 1961, 
p. 336. For a full discussion of contemporary response to ITMS, see Rock, 
pp. 330-345. 

8 See, for example, the “Statement of Principles,” ITMS, pp. xlvii- 
xlviii; Donald Davidson, “‘V’ll Take My Stand’: A History,” American 
Review, 5 (Summer 1935), 301-321, rpt. in Agrarianism in American 
Literature, ed. M. Thomas Inge (New York: Odyssey Press, 1969), pp. 
[190]-202, especially pp. 191-192, 195-196; and Fugitives’ Reunion: Con- 
versations at Vanderbilt May 3-5, 1956, ed. Rob Roy Purdy (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt Univ. Press, 1959), pp. 183, 206-207, 212-213. 

4 There exists ample testimony to the fact that the Agrarians viewed 
the volume, at least in retrospect, as “a reaffirmation of religious human-~ 
ism” and felt that its central emphasis was philosophical and religious 
rather than economic and political. See, for example, Fugitives’ Reunion, 
pp. 183, 205-207, 212-213; see also Allen Tate to Donald Davidson, 4 
December 1942, The Literary Correspondence of Donald Davidson and 
Allen Tate, ed. John Tyree Fain and Thomas Daniel Young (Athens, 
Georgia: Univ. of Georgia Press, 1974), p. 328; Donald Davidson, Frank 
Owsley, John D. Wade, “A Symposium: The Agrarians Today,” Shenan- 
doah, 3 (Summer 1952), 19, 20-21, 26-27, 33. Some of this testimony, it 
should candidly be said, may be after-the-fact rationalization, since while 
the volume did not succeed as a political and economic tract it has re- 
Mained alive as a document in the history of humanism. 

5 Among scholars who deal in detail with ITMS, only Virginia Rock 
and Louis Rubin have devoted much space to describing the way in 
which humanism governs the economic and political positions in the 
volume, See, for example, Rock, Chs. iii, iv, vi, viii; Rubin, Introduction 
to ITMS, pp. xiv-xxii, and The Wary Fugitives: Four Poets and the 
South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1978), Ch. iv, where 
he maintains that the central dynamics of the book inhere in the hu- 
manist rebuke of materialistic industrial values rather than the advocacy 
of social and economic reform (p. 234). 
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to both classical and romance strains in the Western literary 
tradition. (That it has ties to orthodox Christian thought as 
well is clear from the Agrarians’ repeated stress on human beings 
as finite, error-prone creatures who have only imperfect control 
over their massive machines and weaponry.) The many-stranded 
derivation of this humanism encourages the emphasis in I’ll Take 
My Stand on the Old South as the metaphoric ideal of a graceful 
and generous civilization, inspires the use of the pastoral mode, 
and makes possible the depiction of the philosophical and esthetic 
benefits that supposedly accrue from farming. For this type of 
thinking, the “Statement of Principles” that begins the book sets 
the tone: here humanism is described as “not an abstract system, 
but a culture, the whole way in which we live, act, think, and 
feel. It is a kind of imaginatively balanced life lived out in a 
definite social tradition. . . . rooted in the agrarian life of the 
older South and of other parts of the country that shared in such 
a tradition” (p. xliv). Humanism thus portrayed, leaning more 
toward art than toward pragmatics, allows John Crowe Ransom, 
for example—perhaps the most philosophically inclined of the 
Agrarians—to make sweeping and easily challenged claims for 
the virtues of agricultural life. The farmer, he asserts, “identifies 
himself with a spot of ground, and this ground carries a good deal 
of meaning; it defines itself for him as nature. He would till 
it not too hurriedly and not too mechanically to observe in it the 
contingency and the infinitude of nature; and so his life acquires 
its philosophical and even its cosmic consciousness” (pp. 19-20). 
This, it is plain, is agriculture viewed from a perspective avail- 
able chiefly to the educated, the thoughtful, and the leisurely, 
having more in common with pastoral as written by city men 
than with the actual experience of farming—as certain con- 
temporary critics, aware of pellagra, hookworm, and other blights 
on the Southern rural landscape, were quick to point out.® 


6T. D. Young, Rubin, Cleanth Brooks in Fugitives’ Reunion, p. 221, 
and other scholars discuss the roots of the volume in classical learning; 
its link to romance is my own addition, based on my reading of Northrop 
Frye, who in Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1957), pp. 186-203, and The Secular Scripture (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1976), passim, discusses the persistence in romance 
of a vision of human beings living harmoniously within a natural or 
“green” world. Rubin on p. 237 of The Wary Fugitives and pp. xv-xvi of 
the Introduction to ITMS identifies the mode of the book as “pastorale,” 
while several of the Agrarians, in Fugitives’ Reunion, the Shenandoah 
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Whatever its shortcomings, however, this kind of thinking— 
literary, philosophical, and religious in orientation—pervades 
the volume and determines the nature of its economic and 
political proposals. These proposals are few and general; they 
overlap and tend to be repetitive; but they are emphatically 
worded and their message is clear. They have to do with the 
nature of the industrial menace, the kind of checks that should 
be placed upon it, the possibility of legislative controls upon 
technology, and the need for all efforts at restriction to spring 
from a humanistic base. 


Popular opinion to the contrary, not all of the twelve contrib- 
utors to I’ll Take My Stand reject industrialism absolutely.’ 
Certain essayists see a limited value in its processes if they are 
governed by standards originating in an agrarian system. The 
nature of a given economic or political recommendation, there- 
fore, is closely bound up with the attitude of a particular writer 
toward technology. John Crowe Ransom, for example, admitted 
that the South must accept industrialism, though “with a very 
bad grace,” and “to a certain extent only, in moderation.” To 
curb wildcat industrial expansion, he proposed that Southern 
leaders “arouse sectional feeling to a very high pitch” and revive 
the ancient aristocratic scorn for “dollar-chasers.” He also urged 
that the South re-enter the American political field with “deter- 
mination and address,” league with other agricultural com- 
munities like the West, and hold the Democratic party to 
“agrarian, conservative, anti-industrial principles” (pp. 22-27). 
More strenuously than Ransom, both Lyle Lanier and Henry 
Blue Kline (p. 320) recommended that thoughtful humanists 
renounce the excesses of capitalistic technology without rejecting 
all of its fruits. Lanier, claiming that “there is nothing inherently 
evil about a machine.” objected to the prevailing “theory of the 
use of the machine,” the belief that technology automatically 
insures a finer texture to existence. In a superficially startling 


symposium, and elsewhere, note its reflection of Christian thought. The 
attack on its neglect of such unsavory features of Southern life as 
hookworm was made by Gerald W. Johnson, “The South Faces Itself,” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 7 (January 1931), 157; for a stance similar 
to Johnson’s, see W. T. Couch, “The Agrarian Romance,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 36 (October 1937), [4-9]-430. 

7 As H. C. Nixon, a contributor to ITMS, also points out; see “A 
Thirty Years’ Personal View,” Mississippi Quarterly, 13 (Spring 1960), 
77-78. 
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reversal of the standard Agrarian view, he proposed that the 
mechanization of industrial production be encouraged so that 
fewer people would be employed by industry. As a corollary, he 
proposed that the chronically unemployed be induced by every 
means to return to agriculture. Such measures, he recognized, 
required “far-sighted ‘social engineering’”; hence he called for 
“the restoration of the balance of economic forces in America,” 
a movement which should include a specific program of agrarian 
rehabilitation so that farming might absorb the energy currently 
diverted into industry (pp. 148-154). 


But if such writers saw some slight potential benefits to 
technological development, others like Donald Davidson and 
Andrew Lytle. stood rigidly against it. Lytle was particularly 
outspoken: like Ransom he recommended a Southern and Western 
agrarian league; and, singing the joys of the yeoman farmer, he 
denounced the prevailing money economy, denounced the plant- 
ing of cash crops, advocated subsistence farming, and recom- 
mended that the South develop a self-sustaining agricultural 
system. Urging farmers to cling to their mules and plows and 
reject trucks and tractors, he declared, “Any man who grows 
his own food, kills his own meat... draws milk and butter from 
his cows, eggs from his pullets, water from the ground, and fuel 
from the woodlot, can live in an industrial world without a great 
deal of cash” (see pp. 234-245). Though not so critical of tech- 
nology as Lytle, H. C. Nixon identified industrial imperialism 
as a chief cause of World War One, warned that the American 
industrial system was expanding faster than the nation or the 
world could absorb it, and recommended legislative checks on 
aimless technological expansion. Limited cooperation with tech- 
nology, firm control of its processes through humanistic principles 
and legislative restrictions, rehabilitation of agriculture through 
subsistence farming and “far-sighted ‘social engineering,’ ” joint 
political action springing from an agrarian base—these are the 
proposals, firm if general, that sinew the essays of I’ll Take My 
Stand and that served as the launchpad for the fuller proposals 
in The American Review (1933-37), a New York journal friendly 
to land-oriented humanist movements. 


In The American Review, the Agrarians further explored 
the role that land ownership and subsistence farming should play 
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in curbing the power of the money economy. The tenor of their 
arguments is best communicated through the imperative mood: 
distribute land widely, if necessary with government aid; levy 
taxes against farm machinery to discourage large money planters 
and encourage the subsistence farmer working with natural tools; 
give financial assistance to people already on the land, like 
tenants; rehabilitate, restore, enrich, and conserve the soil for 
future generations of farmers. Protect the system of land distri- 
bution by a modified program of feudal tenure administered by 
the state; reduce the protective tariff, which favors manufactur- 
ing; establish a “just political economy” wherein agriculture has 
equal power with industry, trade, and finance; institute regional 
governments to maintain a balance among the several sections of 
the country and insure Southern freedom from Northern domi- 
nation. Some of these proposals, it is plain, spring from ideas 
voiced in I’ll Take My Stand, while others such as federal aid 
and the formation of regional governments were inspired, at 
least in part, by political developments of the mid-1930’s, such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority and similar offshoots of 
Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal.® The essays in The American 
Review and the symposium Who Owns America? (1936) repre- 
sent the Agrarians’ efforts to provide the detailed program that 
early critics of ’ll Take My Stand demanded. 


8 See, for example, the following essays in The American Review: 
John Crowe Ransom, “Happy Farmers,” 1 (October 1933), 513-535, and 
“The Aesthetic of Regionalism,” 2 (January 1934), 290-310; Frank L. 
Owsley, “The Pillars of Agrarianism,” 4 (March 1935), 529-547, perhaps 
the most detailed of the Agrarian economic proposals printed in the 
journal (the quotation in my text is from p. 546); Owsley, “The Old 
South and the New,” 6 (February 1936), 475-485; Donald Davidson, 
“Agrarianism for Commuters,” 1 (May 1933), 238-242, “The Restoration 
of the Farmer,” 3 (April 1934), 96-101, and “Lands That Were Golden,” 
a two-part essay that appeared in 3 (October 1934), 545-571 and 4 
(November 1934), 29-55; Andrew Lytle, “The Backwoods Progression,” 
1 (September 1933), 409-434, an important essay for an understanding 
of the connection certain Agrarians wanted between government and 
religion; Allen Tate, “A View of the Whole South,” 2 (February 1934), 
411-432, “The Problem of the Unemployed: A Modest Proposal,” 1 (May 
1933), 129-149, and “Notes on Liberty and Property,” 6 (March 1936), 
596-611, rpt. in Who Owns America? A New Declaration of Independence, 
ed. Herbert Agar and Allen Tate (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936), 
pp: [80]-93. 

9 Edward Shapiro in “The Southern Agrarians and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority,” American Quarterly, 22 (Winter 1970), 791-806, has 
a useful and sympathetic discussion of Agrarian attitudes toward in- 
dustrialism, urbanization, and the federal government’s efforts to re- 
vitalize the South. 
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For nearly a decade the Agrarians labored to convince their 
fellow Americans that the way to economic salvation led through 
agricultural policies. Few readers will be surprised to hear that 
the South did not follow the course charted for it by its twelve 
devoted defenders. Instead, in the fifty years since I’ll Take My 
Stand was published, the region has consciously and deliberately 
pursued an opposite route, courting business and industry while 
moving steadily into the mainstream of American life. Encouraged 
by economic growth stimulated by World War Two and by im- 
migration to the Sunbelt in the sixties and seventies, heavy 
industry has moved into the South—while agriculture, itself 
now a major industry and part of the money economy, has 
revitalized itself by mechanizing. Selected statistics illustrate 
the extent of change between the 1920’s and the 1970’s. In the 
ten years before I’ll Take My Stand was published, agriculture 
was of course the dominant sector in the Southern economy. 
There were 1.7 million operating farms, over nine million 
Southerners lived on them, and forty-four percent of the civilian 
labor force was employed in farm work. Manufacturing, the 
next most important factor in the Southern financial landscape, 
accounted for only fifteen percent of total employment. By the 
mid-seventies, however, the number of farms had fallen from 
1.7 million to 600,000, total farm acreage had declined by almost 
forty percent, and the farm population had shrunk from nine to 
two million. Though manufacturing, which after World War 
Two had become the leading economic sector in the South, lost 
ground in numbers employed in the rest of the nation, it made 
slight gains in the South—while agriculture, by contrast, suf- 
fered a 14.8 percent employment loss.!° 


10 My summary of changes in the Southern economy is based on 
Charles P. Roland, The Improbable Era: The South since World War 
II ([Lexington:] The University Press of Kentucky, 1975), especially 
Chs. i, xi; Bernard L. Weinstein and Robert E. Firestine, Regional 
Growth and Decline in the United States: The Rise of the Sunbelt and 
the Decline of the Northeast (New York: Praeger, 1978); “Southern 
States: Progress, Profits, and Problems,” Industrial Distribution, 68 
(January 1978), 41-48; Albert W. Niemi, Jr., “A Fifty-Year Economic 
History of the South,” Georgia Business, 38 (May-June 1978), 1-7: 
(July-August 1978), 1-5; and Gilbert C. Fite, “Southern Agriculture 
Since the Civil War: An Overview,” Agricultural History, 53 (January 
eh diary The statistics in the text are from Industrial Distribution 
and Niemi. 
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These statistics, of course, do not tell the entire story, but 
the story behind them is hardly heartwarming to devotees of the 
Agrarian position. For in areas where procedures like those the 
Agrarians had recommended were established, it was with conse- 
quences that these Southerners would scarcely applaud. I refer 
specifically now to the relationship that developed out of the 
New Deal era between the federal government and farmers. 
Faced with financial crisis, the government did intervene in 
agriculture, as Lanier and others had suggested; it did aid in 
soil conservation; and it did offer price supports for major crops— 
all of which measures, with some modifications, had been out- 
lined in Agrarian writings. But the government’s efforts, in con- 
nection with other developments such as scientific farming, 
helped to mechanize agriculture, to substitute capital for labor, 
to subsidize cash crops in support of the money economy, to 
reduce the number and increse the size of farms, and to drive 
undercapitalized small producers out of operation.!! The result, 
of course, was to commercialize farming and turn it into a major 
American business run by business methods. 


Perhaps the distance between the ideal farm as the Agrarians 
envisioned it and the actual farm as it had developed by the late 
1960’s can best be measured by studying two pictures—one by 
John Crowe Ransom, describing a self-sustaining farm of modest 
proportions, the other by Charles P. Roland, portraying the 
operation of a large Mississippi concern. Possibly building on 
Lytle’s essay in ’ll Take My Stand, Ransom in The American 
Review argues for subsistence farming as an alternative to the 
capitalist system: 


The technique of subsistence on good land, with inexpensive 
tools, is an ancient one, much older than our present absolute money 
economy, and productive of a high standard of living (provided we 
do not have to measure it in money) on millions of American farms 
two or three venerations ago. The tradition has fallen into disuse 
now, but has not been so long out of mind that it cannot be recovered; 
if it has, it can be built up from the ground again. In order to be 
specific, I shall merely mention some of its constituent canons: to 
raise the great bulk of the foods for the family, including vegetables, 
fruits, poultry, dairy products, meats; to can, preserve, and cure for 


11O0n the mechanization of Southern agriculture, see particularly 
Roland, Ch. i, and Fite, pp. 15-21. 
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the winter ...; to do plain carpentering to the extent at least of 
repairs, to paint and white-wash, to do amateur landscape gardening 
...; to work mainly with literal horse-power, mule-power, man- 
power; to feed all the animals, as well as the persons, from the land; 
to fertilize the land by the periodic use of grass crops. All these 
measures tend to cancel out heavily the farmer’s need of money. 
They round into a single economy, in which one thing involves 
another, and this economy is complex, not simple on the order of 
ordinary money-farming. 


Having looked on that picture, now look on this: 


The operations of one of Mississippi’s greatest plantations, the 
Delta and Pine Land Company of Scott, Mississippi, offered dramatic 
evidence of the forces shaping agriculture in the modern South. 
The plantation in the 1930s had 16,000 acres in cotton and employed 
1,200 tenant families that furnished about 5,000 laborers. In 1969 
the company had 25,000 acres in cultivation: 7,200 acres in cotton, 
the rest in pasture, soybeans, rice, silage corn, green beans, and 
miscellaneous other crops. There were 3,200 head of cattle. The agri- 
cultural machinery included 150 tractors, 9 combines, 31 mechanical 
cotton pickers, most of them rented, and a variety of additional 
- equipment. The entire working force was 510; and not a tenant 
remained.12 
As Roland’s description shows beyond much doubt, the 
Agrarian prescriptions for American agricultural life, except in 
isolated instances,13 have not been carried out. The South did 
not practice subsistence farming as a collective way of life; in- 
stead, forced by the Depression into survival economics, it in- 
vested heavily in cash crops and exportable commodities such 
as beef cattle, lumber, and poultry that impair its sectional 
independence and keep it, to some extent, on a colonial basis 
in the national economy. Southern farmers did not throw out 
the radio and return to the loom, nor did they eschew trucks 
and tractors; instead they embraced the mechanical stripper and 
the disk harrow. The interests of the small grower, the individual 
whose human dignity the Agrarian symposium was in part de- 
signed to protect, were not consistently protected; whether 
owner or tenant, he was all too often forced out of production 


12 Ransom, “Happy Farmers,” pp. 529-530; Roland, pp. 23-25. 

13In “Economics of Agrarianism,” Mississippi Quarterly, 13 (Spring 
1960), 67-68, Theodore C. Hoepfner describes a “Plant to Prosper” pro- 
gram in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas, where there were prizes 
offered to inspire owners and tenants to diversify production, raise more 
of what they used, and improve dwellings. The program, which lasted 
from 1933 to about 1940, was apparently modestly successful. 
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or squeezed off the land. Small wonder that a recent historian 
of agriculture maintains, “Southern farming in the 1970s . . . has 
become a business whose success is judged by the income and 
standard of living it produces. The agrarian tradition is still 
strong in the South, but today that tradition operates mainly in 
the realm of emotion and myth.”!4 


oH He fe he eK kK 


From the perspective of fifty years, we may well conclude 
that Agrarian humanism is compelling and Agrarian analysis 
of the ills attendant on industrialization sound and prescient, 
but that Agrarian claims for the philosophic virtues inherent in 
a life lived close to the soil are at best idealistic and at worst, 
specious. In other words, to a nation shaken by disaster after 
disaster related to technology, such as the accident at Three 
Mile Island or the latest series of chemical leaks, it seems un- 
deniably true that industrialism routinely breeds its own set of 
traumas and crises. Far in advance of our time, the Agrarians 
correctly identified the dangers implicit in unchecked or un- 
monitored technological expansion—dangers to the natural 
environment, to human happiness, and to human life itself. But 
it is also true, as the shrewdest contemporary critics of I’ll Take 
My Stand maintained, that certain of the drawbacks the 
Agrarians saw deriving from industrialism were also present or 
potentially present, for the unlucky, in agriculture—ceaseless, 
unrewarding labor, individual isolation, degrading human roles 
and relationships, and a lack of control over vast impersonal 
historical forces. Ransom’s rosy description, in The American 
Review, of farmers as “an excellent order of citizens . . . men of 
unusual integrity and freedom” is counterbalanced by a clever 
commentator in the Sewanee Review, who deplores “the anarchic, 
do-as-you-please small-farm where typhus germs linger in wells 
and where human life is in constant want, if not in dire 
distress.”15 As such remarks imply, the sociological and philo- 
sophical underpinnings of the claims the Southerners made for 
an idyllic agricultural existence will not always withstand care- 


ful scrutiny. 


14 Fite, p. 21; see also Roland, pp. 20-28. 
15 Ransom, “Happy Farmers,” p. 531; W. S. Knickerbocker, “Mr. 
Ransom and the Old South,” Sewanee Review, 39 (April-June 1931), 238. 
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Despite such strictures, it seems clear that the insistence 
of the Agrarians on the necessity for humane traditions to 
govern economic theory and processes is still timely and valuable, 
as at least one recent study attests. Let me conclude, as I began, 
with a series of quotations, prefaced by a brief explanation. Most 
of the writers whose works on economics I surveyed for this 
paper assume that the methods of business and industrial pro- 
duction furnish the norms for the burgeoning, prospering South 
to aspire to. Contributors to one symposium, however, develop 
views elaborated by the Agrarians fifty years ago. That book, 
entitled The Southern Mystique: Technology and Human Values 
in a Changing Region (1977), lays bare some difficulties en- 
gendered by “the nation’s historic commitment to economic 
growth and our ingrained receptivity to technological innova- 
tion.” To one steeped in the literature of the Nashville Agrarians, 
certain statements in The Southern Mystique have an uncannily 
familiar ring: 

All too often ... the ethos of a highly mechanized industrial 
society is inimical to a healthy sense of individuality or community. 
It deemphasizes the rich diversity of human traits and feelings in 
favor of impersonal and hence superficial relationships. It promotes 
efficiency at the expense of meaning and seeks order at the sacrifice 
of the human capacity to love, to confer emotional support, and 
ultimately even to care. It reduces the dense and tangled structure 
of organic reality to a deceptively simple arrangement of atomistic 
components lacking the underlying spirit required for a sense of 
worthwhile purpose.... 

Today we are beginning to see that the failure of the South 
to industrialize and to urbanize as rapidly as the rest of the United 
States, with all the temporary disadvantages that this failure has 
entailed, may yet turn out to have been a blessing in disguise if 
the region does not wantonly throw away its unique characteristics 


in understandable haste to cast off the burden of poverty and second 
class economic citizenship that it has borne for so long. 


... the South can set a much-needed example for the rest of 
the nation by preserving, as it urbanizes, deeply rooted traditions 
of civility, courtesy, personalism, and love for the land. But will it 
do so? And, if so, how?16 


16 Ed. W. David Lewis and B. Eugene Griessman (University, Ala.: 
Univ. of Alabama Press for Auburn Univ., 1977), pp. [xi], 25-26, 19. 
Lewis is the author of these remarks, which occur in “Preface: The 
Siete ” Transition” and “Technology, Community, and Humanity: The 

ig Picture.” 
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